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another usage, common in our Arabic grammars (and adopted by Socin), 
which is more serious; I mean the employment of the terms "tense" 
and "mode" (or "mood"). Every teacher knows how hard it is to make 
beginners comprehend that the element of time does not enter into old 
Semitic verb-forms ; and the task is made harder by the use of the word 
"tense," which, to the man trained in Latin and Greek, inevitably con- 
veys the notion of time. A number of terms have been proposed as 
substitutes for "tense;" whether or not we adopt some one of these, it is 
well to avoid "tense." The trouble with "mode" is even greater. Socin 
calls the imperfect in u " indicative" (p, 89), yet a few lines farther on 
gives an example in which this form is used in the expression of purpose 
— a use that the Aryan student will find it hard to reconcile with his 
notion of the "indicative mood." The imperfect in a is called "sub- 
junctive" (p. 90), that is, the form which expresses a mere conception, 
but it appears (p. 91) that after the negative Ian it is a pure indicative. 
The imperfect in jezma, called the "apocopated mood" (p. 91), is used 
to express a command, but, after the negative lam, it is suddenly trans- 
formed into a simple aorist of the past. We have the same sort of incon- 
gruity here that used to exist in the Semitic grammars when they called 
the perfect the "preterite" and the imperfect the "future." It is better 
to say at the beginning that Arabic grammar does not know our idea of 
"mood." C. H. Toy. 

Habtabd Uniyebsity. 



KEBN ON AN AKABIC TRANSLATION OF MOLIEEE'S 
FEMMES SAV ANTES.' 

Some little time ago I wrote a notice in this Journal'' of an edition of 
Muhammad 'Osman Galal's Madraset el-azwag — a free rendering into. 
Egyptian Arabic of Moli^re's L'6cole des maris — in transcription and 
translation by Dr. Sobernheim, a graduate of the Berlin Oriental Semi- 
nary. The excellent traditions of that institution are carried on in the 
present book. Dr. Kern's work is even more thorough and conscientioua 
than was that of his predecessor and may safely be commended to those 
who are studying modern Arabic. 

It is needless to repeat what I said before, in reviewing Dr. Sobem- 
heim's book, on this new movement in Arabic literature. As Dr. Kern 
puts it, the merit of Muhammad 'Osman Galal consists in his being the 
first to use the written colloquial speech — not classical Arabic in any of 
its shades of perfection and popular unintelligibility — to bring the 
products of European civilization and literature home to the common 
people. Others had for long written poetry in the colloquial idioms j 
one of the first to do so had been Ibn Guzman, the wandering Spanish 

1 iNNigl'v-L'ALlHiT VON MuHAHHAS Bkt 'OsmAn GAI.A1.. Nenarabische Bearbeitnng 
Ton Molitoe's Femmes Savantes, transcribiert, abersetzt, eingeleitet und mit einem Glossar 
Tersehen. Von Friedrich Kern, Dr. phil. Leipzig : Otto Barrastowitz, 1898. 154 pp. 

sVohXIII, pp. 313-15. 
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singer, who died in the middle of the sixth century of the Hijra ; but 
M. 0. G., for so he chooses to call himself, first applied it to translations 
and plays. It is with regret that we learn from Dr. Kern that the author 
has not met with the success that he deserves. Sentimental tragedy in 
classical garb holds the Egyptian stage against the humor of MoliSre. 

A word on Dr. Kern's method. He is fuller and more complete than 
Dr. Sobemheim. His treatment of the principles underlying his tran- 
scription, of the meter, of pronunciation, and of the different methods of 
recitation is detailed and careful. His vocabulary and notes are also 
fuller. The Hebraist will find in them points worth his notice. See, for 
example, dtn and its bearing on Socin's explanation of yadhdn in Gen. 
6 : 3. Generally, the book gives the impression of ripe scholarship. But 
it must not be thought that it has interest only for the Arabic scholar or 
for the student of modern Egyptian. That Moli^re can be adapted to 
Egyptian life shows how great a dramatist he was, bounded by no 
horizon — which everyone knew. But how it has been done is a study to 
be commended to the student of comparative literature ; such will find 
material here. Ddnoan B. Maodonald. 

Habtfoed, Conn. 



STUDENT'S HEBREW GRAMMAR.' 

In these days, which have furnished so much work of a thoroughly 
scientific character in the field of Hebrew grammar, it is surprising that 
a book so lacking in scientific character, even though intended for begin- 
ners, can find publication or adoption. This book exhibits the same 
lack of scientific spirit which is to be found in nine out of ten Hebrew 
grammars prepared by Jewish rabbis for teaching Hebrew. It is not 
a sufficient excuse that such books are intended for practical use. 
Experience in the teaching of Latin and Greek grammar is surely 
enough to warrant the assertion that a grammar may be at the same 
time practical and scientific. Here the distinction must be made between 
that which is technical and that which is scientific. It is not necessary 
to be technical in order to be scientific. The grammar under considera- 
tion is neither technical nor scientific. It is equally clear that it is not 
practical. 

The author (p. 4) makes no account of the distinction between vowels 
naturally long {i. e., by contraction, or for nominal formation) and vowels 
tone-long {i. e., long on account of proximity to the tone). This distinc- 
tion lies at the basis of any practical or scientific treatment of vowel- 
changes. And consequently the article on changes in vowels (p. 13) is 
utterly devoid of any really true philological principles. The old state- 
ment of hireq arising out of two s'wfls at the beginning of a word is a fair 
example. The general word "altered" is the only word used to designate 

1 Stcdent's Hebeew Geammae, with Exercises and Vocabularies. By Michael Adler, 
B.A., Minister of the Hammersmith and West Kensington Synagogue, and Senior Hebrew 
Master at the Jews' Free School, London. London: David Nutt, WOO. viii + 196 pp.; 12mo. 



